This  report explores  the nature  of the salary differences between male and
female recent college graduates with three approaches.     One is a  descriptive
approach.     Comparing the sexes  one variable at a time,   it reveals  two
findings.     First,  regardless  of the  background variable,   male and female
salaries fluctuate in parallel but usually a sizable distance apart.     Second,
in the high-paying occupation and major field categories,   men  far  outnumber
women.     In the low-paying occupation and major field categories,   women far
outnumber men.    This partially explains  the overall difference in mean male
and female salaries.

The descriptive approach is limited by the substantial interrelations among
the variables.    Since regression analysis controls for this weakness,   it
contributes the other two approaches.     In the  first of these,   male and female
models are established.    Then the relative effect of each variable category  on
salary of an arbitrary reference group is isolated.    Focusing on major
variables,   the reference group for males consisted of bachelor's  recipients
who experienced a high degree  of major field/job-relatedness and were  employed
in education occupations.     The addition of a master's degree  for  this  group
would  increase  their salary 29 percent,  while a change  to a low  degree  of
major field/job-relatedness would decrease  their salary 17 percent.     The
following occupational changes would increase their salary substantially:     to
engineer  (+53 percent),   to computer scientist  {+39 percent),   and  to business
and management (+26 percent).     The reference group for females also consisted
of bachelor's recipients with an occupation in education who experienced a
high degree of major field/job-relatedness.     The addition of a master's degree
for this group would increase their salary by 30 percent,   while a  change  to a
low degree  of major field/job-relatedness would decrease  their salary  13
percent.     The following occupational changes would increase  their salaries
substantially:     to computer science   (+53 percent),   to health  (+21 percent),
and to business and management  (+14 percent).

In the second regression approach,   called the decomposition-of-means
technique,   the difference in predicted mean salary  for males and females  is
divided into two components:    one associated with the salary-relevant
characteristics  (predictor variables in the model),  and the other associated
with rate-of-re turn on those characteristics  (the regression coefficient
associated with each predictor variable).     This procedure demonstrates  that
about half the difference in predicted salary can be attributed to women
choosing lower-paying industries and occupations.    The other half appears  to
be attributable to a lower rate-of-return for females compared to males  on all
salary-relevant characteristics.
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